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BALFOUR’S INQUIRY. 
(Concluded from p. 359.) 

The third section is devoted to the consideration 
of 2 Peter ii. 4, in which, and which only, the word 
Tartarus occurs. Dr. Campbell observes that the 
Jews, after their intercourse with the heathen, came 
to conceive of Hades as including different sorts of 
habitations for ghosts of different characters. They 
did not receive of the heathen the term Elysium, 
to signify those parts of Hades peopled by good 
spirits, but they used the word Paradise, and the 
phrase Abraham’s bosom. But they did not decline 
the use of the word Tartarus. By this they signi- 
fied that part of Hades in which evil spirits were 
confined. If we can believe Dr. Campbell, it is 
indisputable that the Jews learned their doctrine of 
punishment in Hades from the heathens with whom 
they had intercourse. The word Tartarus, as we 
have hinted, occurs but once in the Bible, and then 
in one of those books whose genuineness, says Eu- 
sebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. had been disputed by the 
early christian writers. Dr. Lardner says of these 
disputed books, “They should be allowed to be 
publicly read in Christian Assemblies, for the edi- 
fication of the people, but not to be alleged as 
affording alone sufficient proof of any doctiine.” 
Lardner’s Hist. of the Apostles, vol. i. ch. ii. The 
authors of the improved version say, “Some have 
thought the Ist and 3d chapters (of the 2d epistle 
of Peter) genuine, but from the difference of style 
have doubted of the second.” In a note on 2d Peter 
ii. 4,in which Tartarus occurs, they further say— 
“1. The epistle itself is of doubtful authority. 2. 
From the change of style this is the most doubtful 
portion of the epistle. 3. By those who admit the 
genuineness of the epistle, this chapter is supposed 

§ to have been a quotation from some ancient apo- 
chryphal book, and the apostle might not mean to 
give authority to the doctrine, but to argue with his 
readers upon known and allowed principles. See 
Sherlock’s Diss. and Benson and Doddridge’s In- 
troductions to this epistle.” If Peter was the author 

of the passage to which this note belongs, he may 

A have used Tartarus em!ematically, without any 

intention to recognise the notions of the heathen as 
true. Our Lord, undoubtedly, in the parable of the 
rich man, uses Hades in this way. As the heathen 
used Tartarus, it might be made a striking emblem 
of darkness. They looked upon it as a deep dark 
place. Hesiod represents it as black Tartarus. We 
find it called in Pope’s translation of Homer, “ the 
deep Tartarean gulf,” and “murky Tartarus.” 

The apostle speaks of delivering the angels that 

sinned “into chains of darkness,” which the au- 





thors of the improved version interpret to mean, 
“judicial blindness of mind.” The doctrine of fu- 
ture punishment, so important as it is represented 
to be, would not we think, if true, be rested upon 
such a proof as this. At any rate, we do not feel 
satisfied to receive it upon such “ precarious evi- 
dence.” As orthodox writers acknowledge that 
Tartarus does not refer to a place of endless pun- 
ishment, it was not necessary in the Inquiry, that 
much time should be spent in ascertaining whether 
it referred to that. After making an interesting 
quotation from M. Le Clere’s religion of the ancient 
Greeks, Mr. Balfour says, “2d. From the above 
quotation it appears, that though punishment after 
death in Tartarus was believed by the heathen gene- 
rally, yet the better informed among them did not 
believe “in the fables of hell,” but turned them into 
ridicule. Juvenal took no part in those opinions of 
the vulgar; and Virgil says—* it was the province 
of philosophy alone to shake off the yoke of custom, 
riveted by education.” Is it not then strange, that 
a doctrine, which was invented by heathens, and 
treated with contempt by their own wisest men, 
should be a fundamental article in the faith of 
Christians? How is this to be accounted for? Sd, 
I may just add, that when the heathen were made 
converts to the Christian faith, all allow that many 
of their previous notions were soon incorporated 
with it. This, together with the erroneous views 
held by the Jewish converts, laid a foundation for 
such a corruption of Christianity, which, if it were 
not attested by evidence indisputable, could not be 
believed. That punishment in Hades, or Tartarus, 
after death, is not a part of this corruption of Chris- 
tianity derived from the heathen, at least deserves 
to be seriously considered. The evidence we have 
adduced, proving that it is, we submit to the reader's 
judgment. To conclude this chapter, We have 
shown, that neither Sheol, Hades, nor Tartarus, is 
ever used by the sacred writers to signify a place of 
endless misery for the wicked. This was all we 
were bound to do, in-opposing the common opinion 
on this subject. But we have also shown, that this 
opinion originated with the heathen; and that the 
Jews learned it from them. To invalidate the evi- 
dence which has been produced, the very reverse 
must be proved.” 

The latter section concludes the first chapter of 
the Inquiry. The second chapter is divided into 
seven sections. In the first, are remarks upon Dr. 
Campbell’s views of Gehenna; in the second and 
fourth, a number of striking and interesting facts 
are stated, “ showing that Gehenna was not used by 
the New Testament writers to express a place of 
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endless misery :” In the third all those passages of 


scripture in which Gehenna occur, are considered: 
In the fifth, * the a:gument arising from the Apo- 
chrypha and Targums, in favour of endless misery 
in Gehenna or Hell,” is considered: The sixth is 
devoted to the answering of objections—and the 
seveuth to the author’s concluding remarks. 

The remarks upon Dr. Campbell’s views of Ge- 
henna are made in the spirit of charity. Yet the 
subject is deeply penetrated, and the Dr.’s incon- 
sistenctes are clearly pointed out. In the latter part 
of tue section where these remarks are found, the 
true sense in which the Old Testament writers use 
Gehinnom (Geheuna) or tophet, is shown. Re- 
marking upon its emblematical use, Mr. B. says, 
“Tt is evident that they made tophet an emblem of 
punishment, and ot future punishment, but, not of 
Suture eternal punishment in another state of exist- 
ence. This all will admit: without any hesitation. 
It is equally evident that they made it an emblem 
ot julure temporal punishment lo the Jews as a na- 
tion. Nota word is dropped that this punishment 
was to be ina future state of existence, or of eter- 
nal duration. No; it isa punishment of a temporal 
nature, in this world. It is a prediction of miseries 
to be endured by the Jews, for thew sins. It is not 
mentioned as a punishment for wicked men gene- 
ratty, or for Jews and Gentiles indiscriminately. 
No; the Jews, and they as a nation, were to suffer 
this punishment.” By a comparison of our Sa- 
viour’s celebrated prophecy concerning the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, with quotations from Jeremiah, 
M1. Balfour makes it appear perfectly evident, that 
Jeremiah used tophet as an emblem of the very 
misenes of which our Saviour prophesied; thus 
illustrating Christ's awful interrogation to the Jews, 
“ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers! how can ye 
escape the damnation of Gehenna?” 

The facts contained in the second and fourth sec- 
tions prove, we should think beyond controversy, 
that Gehenna was not used by the sacred writers to 
express a place of punishment in the future state. 

The facts centained in these two sections are very 
strong evidence that Gehenna has no reference at 
all to punishment in another world. And when we 
review the section where all those passages in which 
Gelienna occurs are considered, the evidence of this 
appears uresistible. Concerning Matt. xxiii. 33, 
Mr. B. says, “ It is now seen that the context of this 
passage leads us, not to interpret the words “ dam- 
nation of hell,” of punishment in a future state, but 
of the temporal calamities coming on the Jewish 
nation, during that generation. If ever the context 
of any passage decided in what sense the writer 
used a word or phrase, it is entirely decided in the 
one before us.” 

In the fifth section, as we have said, the argu- 
ments arising from the Apochrypha and Targums, 
in favour of endless misery in Gehenna is consid- 
ered. [tis rather laughable that the Apocrypha 
should be quoted to establish the use of Gehenna, 
when the word is not found in it. Gehenna is found 
in the Targums. But are we sure that the Tar- 
gumists used Gelenna for a place of future misery * 





—— 


Is this certain? Let any one read Ruth ii. 12, 4,,) 
Isaiah xxxiii, 14, the places in the Targus +, 
which Whitby and Parkhurst refer us, and see j; 
he can make this out certainly. If they did use (, 

henna to signify a place of eternal misery, the peu 

ple had not learned this sense from them at th 

time of our Lord’s ministry. For the Targum, 
were not written until about the time of Chyrise 
From Prideaux we learn, that the Jewish write; 

say that’ Oukelos who was the author of the mos: 
ancient Targum, assisted at the funeral of Gamo- 
liel, who was Paul’s master, so that the Targum, 
could not lave been written long before Chiist, 
The Jews then could not have been liable to unde; 

stand Christ by Gehenna, to mean a place of futur 
punishment. The reader must consult the Inquiry 
for the best of ideas upon this subject. His tin 
will not be unprofitably spent. The consideration, 
of objections, and the conclusion of the work con 

stitute the contents of the sixth and seventh which 
are the last sections in this chapter, and in the book 
Some new objections are started, and some old 
ones answered with new and striking thoughts. W) 
cheerfully recommend the whole work to the can 

did attention of the religious community. We te 

commend it to our friends and our opponents. Th 

candid man who believes ina hell in the futur 
state, must find his faith shaken before he get 

through. We do not expect to see any answer to 
this book ; but if we do, we hope to see its import- 
ant arguments considered ; the body of its subject 
taken up; we hope to see the sense of the inspired 
writers sought for, in their use of the words, Sheol, 
Hades, Tartarus, and Gehenna. We wish the wri 
ter a full reward for his labours, not only in a pecu- 
niary, but moral point of view: May he see his 
book do much good in the religious world. 


— 


From the ( Boston) Universalist Magazine. 
LIFE OF DR. CHAUNCY. 

Cuaries Cuauncy, pv. p. was born at Boston, 
( Mass.) on the Ist of January, 1705. His father was 
amerchant, who, it appears, passed though a short 
life with little or no share in the public attention 
Some of his more remote ancestors, however, were 
considerably known in their day. Isaac, his grand- 
father, succeeded to the pastoral care of Dr. Owen’s 
church in London: in which he was assisted, dur- 
ing the three last years of his ministry by the 
celebrated Dr. Watts, then his colleague. He be- 
came somewhat distinguished as a zealous writet 
against Neonomianism. Charles, the great-grand- 
father of the Doctor, was the second president of 
the college in Cambridge, Mass. He was a man o! 
great learning ; but of contracted views and puri 
tanical sentiments. 

Of Chauncy’s early life, the account we have \ 
so defective, that all we know of him, from his birth 
to his settlement in Boston, is, that he lost his ta 
ther when he was about seven years old; that he 
entered Cambridge college at the age of twelve, ana 
took the degree of master of arts at nineteen. 

In 1727, he was ordained over the First Chure! 
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" Boston, as colleague to the Rev. Thomas Fox- 
ott. It is probable that, at this time, he had not 
icquired the reputation of extraordinary abilities, as 
the church were far from being unanimous in their 
sote of invitation. His talents were not such as are 
obvious to a cursory glance; nor were they of a 
kind to attain an early maturity. Asa public speak- 
er, he never did become popular; for although he 
often manifested an earnestness that made a good 
impression on his hearers, and, in some critical 
cases, evinced an intrepidity in the advancement of 
truth, which commanded universal respect, yet his 
manner was never sufficiently impassioned to ex- 
cite rapture, nor, in general, so interesting as to en- 
eave the unwearied attention of an audience. How- 
ever, it must have given him but very little uneasi- 
ness that he was not distinguished as a speaker, if 
wie opinion he professed to entertain of that charae- 
ter was cordial, and not the result of chagrin; for it 
is said that, in the company of intimate friends, he 
sometimes besought God never to make him an 
orator: a prayer that heaven was pleased to grant. 
We may certainly justify the contempt in which he 
held all the apish tricks of artificial oratory ; but it 
is by no means to the credit of his taste that he 
seemed to indulge an aversion towards the genuine 
eloquence of nature itself. 

We cannot now discover any traces of Chauncy’s 
influence during some years after his settlement in 
Boston ; unless we attribute to him several improve- 
ments that were made in the established regulations 
of the church, about this period. The church alone 
had hitherto held the entire management of the 
concerns of the whole society; but in 1730, they 
imvited the congregation to share in all votes re- 
specting either the raising or appropriation of mo- 
ney. About the same time, the church dispensed 
with the rule which required all candidates for 
membership to give ina relation of their erperi- 
ences, as they are called. The next year, (1751) the 
priviege of baptism was extended to the children of 
those parents, who, though not communicants, had 
solemnly owned what has since been termed the 
half-way covenant. These iniprovements, though 
inconsiderable, are indications of an increasing lib- 
erality of thought and feeling; and whether they 
were produced solely by the good sense of the 
church, countenanced by the example of a few 
athers, or effected by the exertions of Chauncy, 
they must have been very grateful to a mind blest, 
like his, with a freedom from bigotry and supersti- 
tion, toa degree, which, however imperfect, ex- 
ceeded what was common at his day. 

During the first fourteen or fifteen years of his 
ininistry, he published about a dozen sermons; 
which, though they contain vothing very particu- 
lar as to doctrine, exhibit some traces of a strong 
genius, Moving on its way, without much deference 


to etiquette or popular opinion. They are com- 
posed, however, in the barbarous style common to 
that period, with little care in the choice of words, 
ind little attention to the form and arrangement of 
sentences. He had as little ambition for the re- 


“He accordingly entered on his task,” says Emer- 
son, “whether of composing or delivery, without 
much nerve, as a labourer commences his daily toil, 
uttering a deal of common truth in a common way. 
But he had always a design which he kept clearly 
and steadily in view, until it tas prudently and 
thoroughly executed.” 
About the year 1736, an incident occurred which 
directed his attention to the controversy between 
the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, concerning 
the order of bishops and power of ordaining. To 
this he applied himself with a determination to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the authority and 
reasons which are urged for the high pretensions of 
Episcopacy. He read the works of the Fathers, 
and every other book on the subject, which he could 
find in the libraries in Boston and that at Cam- 
bridge. In this study he spent four years of more 
intense application, according to his own account, 
than he could ever sustain afterwards. The result 
was the collection of materials for his “ Complete 
View of Episcopacy,” which remained unpublished 
neatly thirty years; and of a great number of ex- 
tracts from different works, which evidently proved 
of so much service to him, when he came to be en- 
gaged in his controversy with Dr. Chandler. 
Scarcely was this fatiguing course of study com- 
pleted, when he was called to act a part more con- 
spicuous, and not less laborious: the part of a pub- 
lic champion for sober and rational religion, amidst 
the wild enthusiasin of Mew Lights. For some 
years there had been, in many parts of New-Eng- 
fand, a rengarkable succession of those superstitious 
phrensies, miscalled retivals of religion; and in 
1739, they began to spread extensively along the 
sea-board of the middle and southern states (then 
Colonies) under the preaching of the celebrated Mr. 
Whitfield, who had just arrived in this country. 
Some of the most respectable ministers of Boston, 
hearing of Whitfield’s extraordinary success at the 
southward, sent him, in 1740, a pressing invitation 
to visit Boston, whose inhabitants had not yet been 
roused to a sense of their horrible inseturity under 
thegare of their Creator. Whitfield immediately 
came. The people hailed his approach as that of a 
messenger from heaven, to whom was committed 
the eternal welfare of their souls, and whose labours 
were to instate them in the favour of their God. He 
was met on kis way by the governor’s son and many 
of the Clergy, attended by numbers of the principal 
inhabitants, and in this pompous manner conducted 
into town. The fuel was already prepared, and 
needed only the application of his torch to set it in 
a blaze. He was in Boston scarcely three weeks; 
hut in this short period, his fervid eloquence and 
captivating manner, aided by the zealous co-opera- 
tion of the clergy, and perhaps still more by the fa- 
vourable pre-disposition of the people, completely 
succe¢ded in inspiring the public mind with his own 
enthusiasm. The fire broke out on every hand, and 
soon mingled with the general conflagration which 
began to rage from Maine to Georgia. The years 
1741 and 1742, were the time of the most exten- 





putation of a fine writer, as for that of an orator. 


sive and general awakenjgng (to use a cant term,) 
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that Was ever experienced in this conntry. There 
was but here and there a place left exempt from its 
The people, throughout the country, 
were daily flocking to their ministers, to have their 


influence.* 


spiritual condition ascertained; or crowding to 
weekly lectures, where the outcries of terror, the 
sobs of anguish, and the swoonings of ecstacy bred 
such a disturbance as often to prevent the preacher 
from being heard, and in some cases obliged him to 
leave his discourses unfinished. To increase the 
phrensy, a new set of fanatics spread through the 
country, and perfected this wild work with extra- 
vagancies So enormous, and irregularities so alarm- 
ing, as to be condemned even by a part of the 
adherents of Whitfield. 

Such was the state of the country, when Chaun- 
cy, in his uncourtly way, stood forth to recall the 
public mind from its dangerous delirium. He stood 
almost alone in the attempt. There were many, 
indeed, who wished him success; but they dared 
not manifest their favour openly. His particular 
friends generally shrunk from the hazard of sup- 
porting or vindicating hin. Foxcroft, his father in 
the ministry, was an apologist} for Whitfield, whom 
All this nei- 
ther daunted nor discouraged Chauncy: while the 


he had invited to preach in his desk. 


faint-hearted ventured only to lament the excesess of 
the time under the soft appellation of improprieties, 
he insisted that they were “things of a bad and 
dangerous tendency; and that the prevailing ex- 
citement, from which they arose, was, in general, 
but adelusion. To prepare himself for opposing 
it successfully, he took a journey through Connec- 
ticut, where the mania was the most violent; and 
established a correspondence with several eminent 
men in almost every part of New-England. While 
at New-Haven, in the beginning of 1742, he wrote 
a particular Account of the French Prophets,t in a 
letter to a friend in Boston. This little work was 








* The ministers of the association of New-Haven 
county, Conn. opposed the awakening, and adopted 
decided, a, perhaps tyrannical, measures to sup- 
press it. nere Were also some other ministers in 
Connecticut, and some in Massachusetts, wite in 
their individual capacity opposed it. 

+ In 1740, Mr. Foxcroft published “ A sermon, 
occasioned by the labours and visits of Mr. Whit- 
field:” and in 1749, 2 warm “ Apology for Mr. 
Whitfield.” 

t A sect of fanatics which sprung up in France, 
1688, and soon became very numerous. In 1706, 
some of them came to England, where they drew 
great moltitudes after them, and infected many, of 
all ages and characters, with their disordered ima- 
gination. They had strange fits, which came upon 
them with tremblings and faintings, as a swoon. 
They remained a while in trances, and coming out4 
of them with twitchings, uttered all which came into 
their mouths. Whatever they said on these ocea- 
sions, was received with the utmost reverence, as 
being the words of divine inspiration. The burden 
of their prophecy was, “ Amend your lives; repent 
ye; for the end of all things is at hand.” They 
prophesied that within three years, the wicked 
should be exterminated from the earth, the first re- 
surrection take place, and the millennial state com- 





mence. They prophesied also that Dr. Emes, one 





well calculated for the times; and it would, even 
now, be useful and interesting, as it describes most 
of the fanatical sects which have prevailed since the 
Christian era, and shews that their spuit and man- 
ners have been much the same in all ages. Afie; 
his return to Boston, he published, in the same 
year, a sermon on Enthusiasm ;* in which he ey- 
deavoured to describe the various operations and 
appearances of a heated imagination. This is con- 
sidered a happy production. ‘To it was prefixed J 
Letter, of rather boisterous reproof, fo James Daven 

port, au itinerant preacher, who, though crazy, had 
uncommon success, it was thought, in making peo- 
ple wise unto salvation. But the work which cost 
Chauncy the most pains, and made the greatest 
clamour among the enthusiasts of the day, was an 
octavo volume that he published this year; the de- 
sign and plan of which will be readily understood 
by the title-page: “Seasonable thoughts on the 
state of religion in New-England ; a treatise in fiv: 
parts. I. Faithfully pointing out the things of 9 
bad and dangerous tendency in the late and pre- 
sent religious appearance in the land. HI. Repre- 
senting the obligations that lie upon the pastors 0 
these churches in particular, and upon all in gene- 
ral, to use their endeavours to suppress prevailing 
disorders; with the great danget of a neglect in so 
important a matter. III. Opening in many instan- 
ces, wherein the discouragers of irregularities have 
been injuriously treated. IV. Shewing what ought 
to be corrected or avoided in testifying against the 
evil things of the present day. V. Directing our 
thoughts more positively to what may be judged 
the best expedients to promote pure and undetiled 
religion in these tiznes. With a preface, giving an 
account of the Antinomians, Familists, and Liber- 
tines, who infected these churches above an hun- 
dred years ago; very needful for these days; the 
like spirit and ertors prevailing now, as did 
then. The whole being intended and calculated to 
serve the interest of Christ’s kingdom.” En:nerson 
says that this work had a very extensive circulation ; 
and that it is even now perused with pleasure and 





of their number who had died, should rise from the 
dead, on the 25th of May, 1708, between noon and 
6 o’clock, P. M.; and several other things which 
never came to pass. They pretended to the gift of 
languages, of discerning the secrets of the heart, 
the gift of ministering the same spirit to others by 
the laying on of their bands, and the gift of healing, 
&e. kc. Notwithstanding all these extravagancies, 
there were among them those who seemed to be 
mén of good diseernment and information, and of 
a perfectly sound mind in relation to every thing 
except religion. They made the most solemn ap- 
peals to God, for the reality of their visions, agita- 
tions, impulses and ecstacies; and were undoubt- 
edly perfectly sincere. 


* In this sermon, he, for the first time, affixed to 
his name the title of p.p. which degree he received 
this year (1742) from the University of Edinburg!) 


+ In the latter part of this treatise, Chauncy be 
stowed a very free examination on a work which thy 
Rev. Mr. Edwards of Northampton (afterwards pre 
sident of New-Jersey college) had just publishec 
in favour of the awakenings. 
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improvement by all the lovers of rational religion. 


Ir is certamly of great value as a faithful represen- 
-auon of the enthusiasm of the day ; but it ought not, 
perhaps, to receive indiscriminate commendation. 
\s i treati ants succinctness, whicl is the case 
with Chauney’s works In general: and in pointing 
ot “the things of a bad and dangerous tendency,” 
-ye author seems to treat the practice of itinerating 
wl preaching in, other minister’s parishes as the 
most reprehensible of all. A practice which can 
vjead, in its support, the example of Christ and his 
postles, as well as of most reformers, should not be 
discriminately condemned, notwithstanding its 
umpropriety under ce:tain circumstances. As this 
Sook contained several free animadversions on 
Whitfield’s conduct and views, nearly two years 
ier its appearance Whitfield published a Letter to 
Chauncy, complaining of misrepresentation in some 
ystances, defending himself in others, and making 
sight concessions. Chauncy immediately publish- 
| a Letter in reply,* which is a masterly specimen 
facuteness, and strong, authoritative reproof deliv- 
ered with unaffected candour. It was a sort of oppo- 
sition that Whitfield’s artful genius could not cope 
with. In addition to the labour and care of his own 
publications, Chauncy had the revision or inspec- 
tion of the larger part of what was written by others 
igainst the spirit of the times. 
(To be continued.) 
—f>—_-— 
“SAYBROOK PLATFORM.” 

We have sometimes had occasion to speak of the 
* Saybrook Platform,” and in a few instances pre- 
sented our readers with extracts from this precious 
mass of divinity. In so doing we incurred the dis- 
pleasure of some who are not so orthodox as thei 
creed makers; the words “ Saybrook Platform” 
seemed rather grating to their ears, and they denied 
that they either believed it, or that it was recognised 
by the Orthodox Church at the present time. 

This system of faith having been recently ac- 
knowledged as sound, and a belief of it indispensa- 
bly necessary to qualify a preacher for the duties re- 
quired of him; we shall again exhibit to our read- 
ers some of the excellencies of this system. This 
has been elicited more particularly at this time, in 
consequence of what occurred a few days since, on 
the eXamination of a young minister preparatory to 
his ordination as pastor over a society in this city. 
We will make a little digression, that we may touch 
hghtly upon this catechetical examination, which 
was probably a little amusing if not edifying to the 
spectators, especially, as many very novel as well 
as Important questions were asked and answered, 
likewise many mysterious and incomprehensible 
points of faith were elucidated, and those things 
which have been thought most incongruous and ir- 
reconcileable, were made to harmonize most admi- 
rably well. The most important question, proba- 
bly, was the one asked by the late Pastor. 





* According to Emerson, Chauncy published two 
letters to Whitfield ; one in 1744, the other in 1745. 
I suspect, however, that his account is incorrect. 
He says that he had never seen either of the letters. 


Quest.—Do you believe (or can you give your as- 
sent to) what is vulgarly called the Saybrook Plat- 
form ? 

-Ins.—Yes. 

The catechist observed that the fraternity had 
deemed it necessary to require an assent to this sys- 
tem of clerical ingenuity and wisdom, before a 
minister was duly authorized to preach the gospel 
as professed by the brethren of the faith.—It seems 
therefore that this old, antiquated and mystical mass 
of inconsistencies, is still to be the test, or a prerequi- 
site, and indispensably necessary to qualify one for 
the holy office of mfnister of the gospel, and enable 
him to have good fellowship with the defenders of 
the faith as once delivered to the saints. 

This system probably was what another Rev. 
gentleman of this city had in view when he spoke of 
the fundamentals of Christianity, as it undoubtedly 
contains all the fundamental as well as particular 
tenets of the order. The young gentleman was 
asked, whether he believed in a Gud, and to furnish 
evidence of his existence. Whether it was supposed 
that he entertained doubts on this subject, or whe- 
ther it was for form sake, it is not known ; yet could 
he have been recognized as the minister of any sect 
without this belief, and had he not for a long time 
been preaching and inculeating the idea that all 
creation was the production of a Supreme Being, 
perhaps it would not have so much astonished the 
spectators: whether he was distinctly asked if he 
Lelieved in the immortality of the soul, we have not 
been informed : it is however presumed not. Whe- 
ther the belief of a God, or a belief in the Platform 
is most essential as a matter of faith, may be some- 
what doubtful. It however appeared that not less 
than one God should be acknowledged, yet he should 
exist in three separate and distinct persons; for 
then we have a God the Father, a God the Son, and 
a God the Holy Ghost, all possessing the same at- 
tributes, and equally alike in degree ; consequently 
alb must possess the various attributes in an infinite 
degree, neither subordinate to the other. Why he 
was not instructed in presenting his petitions, to 
address the omnipotent, and indivisible God the 
Holy Ghost, we are left to conjecture. 

Whether faith or repentance takes precedence, 
or how nearly allied repentance and conversion are, 
were probably important questions ; especially very 
important when it was declared that those who are 
saved, are saved by the elective grace of God, 
chosen in the covenant of mercy, as agreed upon 
by the three persons in the sacred Trinity, and 
thereby saved from the vengeance consequent on a 
violated law, by the mediatorial interposition of the 
second person in the trinity, who offered himself as 
a Victim to save the elect. 

It was gratifying to find that God’s irrevocable 
decrees with respect to the conduct and ultimate 
end of man, were perfectly reconcileable with the 
agency and volition which he possesses, and that 
the infinite benevolence of God and the eternal 
misery of his children were likewise perfectly 
reconcileable. 





A very aveighty question in these troublesome 
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times was asked by a modern apostle. The ques- 
tion (in substance) was, whether it would be a duty 
to dissolve the holy bands which bind brethren of 
one faith (Calvinistic) together, and withhold the 
fellowship which had been exercised towards each 
other, should any of the fundamental tenets be given 
up, such as the divinity of Christ, &c. ? 

As a brother has recently had independence of 
mind sufficient to examine this subject, and publish 
the result of his investigations, to the regret of our 
good orthodox divines, perhaps it was proper to 
know what course ought to be taken with respect to 
him, or whether the course already taken be thought 
justifiable. 

We now invite the attention of our readers to a 
few extracts from this system of faith, and let them 
judge of their merits. At a future time we may 
perhaps make further extracts with remarks thereon. 


3 F 9% 4 


Chap. TI. Art. 5.—* By the decree of God, 
for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and 
others fore-ordained to everlasting death.” 

Art. 4.—* These angels and men, thus predesti- 
nated and fore-ordained, ave particularly and un- 
changeably designed, and their number is so certain 
and definite, that it cannot be either increased or 
diminished.” 

Art. 5.—* Those of mankind that are predesti- 
nated unto life, God, before the foundation of the 
world was laid, according to his eternal and immu- 
table purpose, and the secret counsel and good plea- 
sure of his will, hath chosen in Christ, unto everlast- 
ing glory, out of his mere free grace and love with- 
out any foresight of faith or good works, or perse- 
verance in either of them, or any other thing in the 
creature, as conditions, or causes moving him there- 
unto, and all to the praise of his glorious grace.” 

Chap. X. Art. 2.—* This effectual call is of 
Giod’s free and special grace alone, not from any 
thing at all foreseen in man, who is altogether pas- 
sive therein, until being quickened and renewed by 
the holy Spirit, he is thereby enabled to answer this 
call, and to embrace the grace offered and conveyed 
in it.” 

Art. 3.—“ Elect infants dying in infancy, are re- 
generated and saved by Christ, who worketh when 
and where, and how he pleaseth; so also are all 
other elect persons who are incapable of being out- 
wardly called by the ministry of the word.” 

Chap. Xf. Art. 4.—“ God did from all eternity 
agree to justify all the elect, and Christ did in the 
fulness of time die for their sins, and rise again for 
Heir justification: nevertheless they are not justi- 
fied personally until the holy Spirit doth in due time 
actually apply Christ unto them.” Relig. ing. 


—~—>—— 
From the (Buffalo) Gospel Advocate. 
CHRIST'S COMING TO JUDGMENT. 

-) Lecture-on 2 Tess. i. 6-10. delivered at Roches- 
ter, (NM. ¥.) Nor. 24th, 1823, by Brother J. 8. 
Tuompson. 

Since fT have begun to labour in the vineyard of 











my Lord, as a minister of the EVERLASTING ¢«. 
PEL, the subject of this Lecture has frequently ie, 
alledged by my opponents, as an unequivocal ( 
monstration of human wo in a future mode of ey. 
ence ; and an insurmountable obstaci to the pr 
gress of the doctrine of Universal Salvation. 4 , 
riety of circumstances has called the attent; 
the public to this passage of scripture, as a der = 
resort of the opposers of Universalism ; and it | 
been selected seven times by different clergy) 
in the vicinity of this populous and growing vil! i 
in their attempts to overthrow or establish 1 
Aprauwamic Fartu. I have therefore unde;t 

to show, that this portion of sacred scripture relat. 
to the severe chastisements of God, inflicted oy ; 
Jews for rejecting our Lord and persecuting his | 
lowers; and that it has no allusion whatever to ; 
destiny of men in another and unseen world, TT), 
discussion of this contested and alarming passa 
shall be conducted according to the following 
rangement. 

1. I shall endeavour to render the translatiy 
more correct and agreeable to the original Greek 

2. I speak of the time, manner, signs, and end oj 
Chirist’s coming. 

1. The Greek preposition meta signifies in com 
pany ; co-operation in the same design ; adherence! 
the same party. The original meaning of the wo 
appears to have been @ conductor whom others «- 
company. Hence the phrase, thlibomenois » 
hemon, may be rendered, our fellow-sufferers : 
meth aggelon, co-operating with, or conducting |» 
messengers as a leader or captain. According 
the seventh verse will read, “to you our tell 
sufferers at the revelation of the Lord Jesus f 
heaven, co-operating with his mighty messengeis, 
i. e. conducting the Roman army to inflict the | 
predicted woes on the Jewish people and nati 
The phrase diken, in the ninth verse, answers t 
the penas dare of Virgil, and signifies to pay, jus 
tice, atone, eXxpatiate, or suffer. Thisis the « 
stant and I may add the almost invariable meaninz 
of the above phrases in the best Latin and Greek 
classics. The ninth verse ought therefore to read, 
“who shall suffer, olethrun aionion, aionion sos: 
from the presence of the Lord, and the glory of his 
majesty.” Is. ii, 19,21. The term, olethron, trans- 
lated destruction has induced many to adopt the 
unmerciful and unseriptural notion of the annilils 
tion of the wicked. Bui this fanciful opinion mus 
have originated from inattention to the scriptura! 
and classical use of the term as well as to the doc 
trine of the everlasting gospel. Ollumi, in Greek, 
pereo in Latin, perdre in French, and peris! in 
English, are terms frequently used to express ap- 
prehension of some impending dauger. Olethron, 
derived from ollumi, may therefore be correct! 
translated loss. Moreover, what Paul calls tribw/e- 
tion in the sixth verse, is denominated destruction, 
in the ninth. Where Luke uses the word apolese 
to destroy, Matthew employs the term basanisat. ' 
torment. Though both the evangelists intended 
communicate the same idea. Luke iv. 34. Matt. ¥1 
29, When Matthew speaks of destroying both sow 
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ad body in Gehennah, Matt. x. 28, Luke xii. 5. 
If the wicked be annihilated on account of their 
iniquity, how can the reward be according to works ? 
But the uniform language of seripture declares both 
the nghteous and the wicked shall be recompensed 
for their deeds ; and men shall be beaten with many 
i few stripes, in proportion as they have been more 
or less vicious in their moral conduct. If the phrase 
», he no more, Ps. civ. 5, Lam. v. 7, which in seve- 
,a| languages implies to die, mean utter and perpetu- 
1) extinction of being, then Enoch, Joseph, and 
[hiniel must have been annihilated. Gen. v. 24; 
vy. 13, and Ps. xxxix. 13. If the second death, 
aich Whitby on my text shows from the targums 
, Onkelos, Uzziel, and Jerusalem to be a prover- 
bial expression, denoting the correction of the impi- 
ys. ean annihilation, then those who are cast into 
the lake of fire cannot be tormented day and night; 
nor can the wrath of God abide on unbelievers. 
Rev. xiv. 11, John iii. 36. But Israel who destroy- 
ed bunself, Hos. xiii. 9 ; the son of perdition, 2 Thess. 
ii. 3, the wicked whom the Lord will destroy, 2 
Thess. i. 8, who shall be punished With everlasting 
destruction, 2 Thess. i. 9, and will utterly perish, 
Deut. iv. 26, Josh. xxiii. 16, and Deut. xxx. 18, was 
yo other, in the opinion of Lightfoot, Le Clerk, 
Hammond, and other able commentators, than the 
Jewish nation, which as a body politic and ecclesi- 
stical was destroyed or dispersed forever. Not- 
withstanding, if ever the design of God in creating 
utelligent beings, the objects of Christ’s mediato- 
nal kingdom, or the covenant and promises of God, 
be accomplished, the soul-chilling doctrines of an- 
nihilation and endless misery will then be demon- 
strated equally false and delusive. Let the believ- 
ers of destruction reflect on the character of that 
God who, though he brings to destruction the sons 
of men, yet saith to them return again, Ps. xc. 3; 
and who declares that not one grain of that Israel 
whom he destroyed, should perish, Amos ix. 9; 
and then Jet them say whether God shall deliver 
from destruction agreeably to Ps. evii. 20? If the 
ibove criticism be correct, my text will read thus, 
“Seeing it is righteous with God to recompense 
tribulation to them who trouble you, but rest to you 
out fellow sufferers, at the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus from heaven, as a flame of fire, co-operating 
with his powerful messengers (the Roman army) 
adwinistering justice to those who neither honour 
God nor obey the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
who shall suffer aionion loss (being excluded till 
the fulness of the Gentiles come) from the presence 
of the Lord and the glory of his majesty.” 

As I have adopted the term aionion instead of 
everlasting, some explanation may be necessary. 
It is de from the noun aion, which, Phavori- 
hus says, signifies he zoe kat ho bios, lite, or to me- 
tron tes anthropines zoes, the measure or length of 
heman life. The word age is the most appropriate 
im the English language to express the signification 
of the Greek aion. Thus we speak of the age of a 
child, the age of a man, the antediluvian age, the 
Patriarchal age, the Christian age, and the age of 
the world. In all these examples, we find the term 





age varied, and the extent of its duration known 
only by the qualifying words or phrases with whictr 
it is connected ; for by the above example the word 
age may indefinitely denote a period of one year, fifty 
years, two thousand years, or five thousand years, as 
the sense may require. The Hebrew olam translated 
aion in the septuagint, and correctly rendered into 
English by our translators only once, Ephes. ii. 7, 
by the word age, signifies a concealed or unknown 
period of ime, whose duration, like the terms aion 
and age, can only be measured by the subject to 
which it is applied. The Hebrew slave who stipu- 
lated to serve his master, od olam, sept. eis aiona, 
English for ever, Ex. xxi. 6, Deut. xv. 17, did not 


thereby agree to serve for any definite period of 


time ; for the duration of his servitude entirely de- 
pended on the following circumstances. 1. His own 
death. 2. The death of his master. 3. The return 
of the jubilee. Which ever of these occurred first, 
dissolved the agreement, and effected the termina- 
tion of that indefinite period indicated by the phrase 
od olam, eis aiona, for ever. Accordingly the same 
phrase as translated for ever, all the days of his life, 
as long as he liveth, 1 Sam. i. 11, 22; 28. Hence 
we see the Hebrew od olam, the Greek eis aiona, 
and the English for ever, or everlasting, expressive 
of the duration of the Hebrew’s servitude, or Sam- 
uel’s life might have indicated a period of one week, 
three days, as in Jonah ii. 6, or one year, but could 
not exceed the time of 48 years; for every 49th 
year brought again the return of jubilee. How des- 
picable then must those doughty champions of or- 
thodoxy and advocates of endless misery, appear to 
intelligent readers or hearers, when they urge the 
argument for eternal misery from the term aion, as 
implying eternal duration ; while the very highest 
classical authority limits the term to the length of 
human life. Isocrates and Zenophon say ton aiona 
diagein, to pass the time of life. Teleulesai ton 
aiona, in Herodotus and Sophocles, signifies, to end 
life, or die. Homer uses aion frequently as the sy- 
nonyme of zoe, life, Il. iv. 478, IL. v. 685. and Il. xvi. 
458. And sometimes for the period of a short life 
lost in battle. Ho nun aion, in the scriptures al- 
ways signifies the present life. See Whitby on 
Ephes. ii. 2; 2 Tim. iv. 10; Mark x. 30. Surely 
if the word aion imply eternal duration, Christ and 
his apostles must have been very ignorant of its 
meaning ; for he tells them, the harvest, or founding 
of the christian church, is the end of the aion. Matt. 
xiii. 39. Lo I am with you till the end of the aion. 
Matt. xxviii. 20. And they ask him what shall be 
the signs of the end of the world, ation. Matt. xxiv. 
3. Moreover the writers of the New Testament 
speak of a time before the aions began. 1 Cor. ii. 
7. The beginning of the aions, Ephes. iii. 9; Col. 
i. 26; of the end of the aions, Heb. ix. 26 ; of aions 
past and aions to come, Col. i. 26.; Ephes. ii. 7 ; of 
a period which shall last through the aions of aions, 
Ephes. iii. 21; of a time after the aions shall be 
ended, and of a period hypesbolically exceeding 
aionian, 2 Cor. iv. 17; and lastly of the formation, 
or constitution of the aions, Heb. i. 2. Do our doc- 
tors know these things > If not, are they not shame- 
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fully ignorant ? If they do, ought not their efforts to 
impose on the credulous, induce us to beware ot 
them in time to come 2” Felix quean aliena periculo 
cautum. ‘To be continued.) 


—=—. 


APOLOGY FOR TITLES. 

Mr. Woodworth in the last Number of his Mis- 
sionary, under the head “ Clerical Tiles,” has apo- 
logized for clerical pre-eminence. We understand 
that Mr. Woodworth is a “licensed clergyman ;” 
consequently, will be entided to the appellation of 
“ The Reverend Mr. Woodworth.” This will sound 
pretty, &c. and command respect, ete. Such is the 
pungency of Mr. W.’s taste for titles, that he “ can- 
not help smiling at that fastidious squeamishness 
which characterizes modern professors of Chris- 
tianity.” So he says. 

Mr. W. declares, “ We have yet to learn,’ that 
the term reverend is any more the ‘ exclusive pro- 
perty of Jenovan,’ than that of holy, excellent, jea- 
lous, and dreadful,” &c. 

If you please, Mr. Woodworth is as much enti- 
tled tothe appellation of reverend, as he is to that of 
“holy, excellent, jealous, and dreadful.” So be it. 

Holy Mr. Woodworth. But is Mr. W. holy? O, 
io. Why call him so? Because he likes it. 

Excellent Mr. Woodworth. Is Mr. W. ercellent 2 
Why, we do not know that he is. As Mr. W. is not 
“ fastidious, nor squeamish,” we presume that, in a 
moment of extraordinary complacency, he would 
meekly arrogate as much as this. 

Jealous Mr. Woodworth. Is Mr. W. jealous? Ex- 


tremely jealous of the honour and glory of one Mr. 
Swedenborg. His jealousy is of a quite different 
nature from the jealousy of tie Creator. 

Dreadful Mr. Woodworth! Is Mr. W. dreadful ? 


We don’t know. We do not dread him. 


—>— 
NOTE. 

We tender our thanks to our Br. Thomas Gross, 
editor of the Gospel Advocate, for publishing 
in his paper our remarks and observations rela- 
tive to the assumption of the word Reverend, by 
men, as a fifle, to distinguish them from others. If 
preachers of the salvation of all men, persist in as- 
suming Jenovan’s lille, we hope they will no 
longer pretend to humility. Either be humble, or 
drop your pretensions. We honestly avow, that 
we are disgusted and pained, as often as we look at 
the publications of those who profess to be the meek 
and lowly disciples of Jesus, to see their names intro- 
troduced as the “ Reverend” conductors of the work. 
Who made you Reverend ? You must answer: We style 
ourselves Reverend. This savours too much of a 
desire for honour and distinction among men. [n 
plain English, it is this—Pray, Sir, what is your 
name? Ans. Reverend, &c. &c. as the case may be. 
Who gave you this name? No one. I assumed it. 
For what purpose ? Because I love to be honoured 
of men, to be called Rabbi. It is more than this. 
Rabbi is simply master ; while the word Reverend, 
is expressive of Jenovan’s purity and excel- 


lance. 








Selected. 
A HYMN—Composed by Elianan Winchester, and s 


by him im his last moments. 


Farewell, dear friends in Christ below 
I bid vou all a short adieu ; 

Ms time is come, I long to go, 
] trusty 1 soon my Lord shall view, 


I thank you for your kindness shown, 
My Jesus will reward you all ; ; 
leave vou with the Lord alone, 
Till he trom earth your souls shall call 


Farewell, dear neighbours, brethren, friends, 
I hope we soon shall meet with joy ; 

My heavenly Father for me sends, 
I go where nothing can annoy 


Adieu, to you my enemies, 

You that have sought to do me harm, 
By slander, envy, rage and lies ; 

But God upheld me with his arm 


I wish vou all eternal life, 
I owe you not the least ill-will; 

My soul is free from wrath and strife, 
Though me you hate, I jove you stil! 


Adieu, thou sun, ye stars and moon, 
ye 
No longer shall need thy light; 
My God's my sun, he makes my noon, 
My day shall never change to night. 


Adieu to all things here below, 

Vain world, I leave thy fleeting toys ; 
Adieu, to sin, fear, pain and wo, 

And welcome bright eternal joys. 


Temptations, troubles, griefs adieu, 
Sorrows bedew my face no more ; 

1 go to pleasures ever new, 
Where toils, and strifes, and wars are o'er 


Now I have done with earthly things, 
And all to come is boundless bliss ; 

My eager spirit spreads her wings, 
Jesus sayscome. | answer, yes. 


Weep not, dear friends, I tell you all, 
[ go to dwell with Christ on high, 

I hear my blessed Saviour’s call, 
And trusting in his proniise die. 


Father, I come to thee above, 

All things below, I leave behind; 
The fountain of eternal love, 

Is opened to my joyful mind. 


Eternity! transporting sound! 
While God exists my heaven remains, 
Fulness of joy, that knows no bounds, 
Shall make my soul forget her pains. 


—>—_ 
PUBLIC DISCUSSION. 
SUBJECT. 
* What think ye of Christ ?—Matt. xxii. 42. 

The “ Society for the Investigation and Estab 
lishment of Gospel Truth,” will meet at Tolertou’ 
Academy, 63 Chrystie-street, on Turspay Even 

ing next, at seven o’clock. 


—<— 
BALFOUR’'S INQUIRY. 


We have last weck received a number of jes of * An 
Inquiry into the Scripture import of the w HEOL, 
HADES, TARTARUS, and GEHENNA nsiated 
HELL, in the common English Version. Walter Bul- 
four, Charlestown,” (Mass.) There are a few copies extr, 
after Subscribers are supplied, which can be purchased a 
this office. Also, For Sale—* Ballou’s Eleven Sermons.’ 
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